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In my opinion the two most serious problems 
of education which require to be solved within 
the next quarter of a century are, first, the prob- 
lem of rural schools, which falls within the domain 
of lower education ; and, secondly, the problem 
of the small college, which lies within the domain 
of higher education. 

This second problem, which forms the sub- 
ject of our consideration here, is at the same time 
serious and delicate ; serious, because the great- 
est interests, both material and spiritual, are at 
stake ; delicate, because there are involved spe- 
cial and peculiar questions of privilege and right. 
The study of the problem is a difficult one, 
because it deals with data insufficiently gathered 
and not yet properly tabulated; because, also, 
the territory covered is so vast and so differently 
situated. 

I may be pardoned for mentioning my per- 
sonal experience : My student life was divided, 
my undergraduate work being done in a small 
college, my graduate work in a large college or 
university. My life as a teacher has been almost 
evenly divided, twelve years having been spent 
in institutions termed ** small," thirteen in insti- 
tutions which may be called ** larger." I approach 
the subject, therefore, with no prejudice born of 
lack of experience in one or the other kind of 
educational institution. 
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We shall consider^ 

I. Some factors which would seem to guaran- 
tee the life and the growth of the smaller institu- 
tions. 

II. Some factors which will be found to stand 
in the way of such development. 

III. Some changes affecting the small colleges 
which are to be expected, and which are to be 
desired. 



I. 

SOME FACTORS WHICH WOULD SEEM TO GUARANTEE 
THE LIFE AND THE GROWTH OF THE SMALLER 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Let US notice, first of all, as constituting one 

of these factors, the widely prevailing belief that 

the smaller institution has certain 
Prevalence of 

Belief in the decided advantages over the larger 
Advantages in the character of the results pro- 
OF Smaller duced. This belief is entertained 
Colleges ^ i j • 

so strongly and in so many quarters 

that, whether true or false, it furnishes a sub- 
stantial element of strength to the cause of the 
smaller college. It cannot be said that, if this 
belief is false, its falsity will soon become appar- 
ent ; for, in weighing evidence on both sides of so 
delicate a question, the number of points to be 
considered is very great, and the individual equa- 
tion, in each case, is altogether different. Who 
can say dogmatically that it would have been 
better or worse for this or that boy if he had gone 
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to the larger institution instead of to the smaller ; 
or to the smaller instead of to the larger ? 

The student of the small college, it is urged, 
has greater advantage because of the closer con- 
tact into which he comes with the 

ZZrZ" °«^«" °f '^^ f^^"lty. It is cer- 
tainly true, everything being equal, 
that the student who knows intimately his instruc- 
tor, and is himself intimately known by him, has 
a much greater chance of achieving satisfactory 
results than the student who has little or no per- 
sonal contact with his instructor. But here two 
things should be noted. Is it a fact that in the 
larger institutions the student comes into less 
vital touch with his teachers ? A study of this 
question, extending over several years, has con- 
vinced me that the student in the larger institu- 
tions not only comes into relationship with a 
greater number of instructors, but also touches in 
the closest possible way as many of this number, 
as he would have touched in the smaller college. 
It is not, however, a question merely of close 
contact, but of receiving that incitement which 
stirs the soul to its very depths. I have known 
instructors in both large and small institutions, 
close touch with whom would deaden rather than 
quicken any higher life ; and it is only fair to say 
that the number of such is as great proportion- 
ally in the small as in the large institution. 

Again, the student of the small college, it is 
urged, has great advantages, especially in the 
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earlier college years, because in most cases he 

does his work under men who have the rank of 

professor, while in the larger insti- 

HiQHER tutions he is turned oVer to youn? 

Rank of , , . 

Instructors "^^" ^^^ ^^^ °"v tutors or mstruct- 
ors. And yet it should be remem- 
bered that these same tutors and instructors, if 
they were in the smaller institutions, would enjoy 
the rank of professor. I have in mind a univer- 
sity in which every man who is ranked as an 
assistant professor, instructor, or tutor has been 
offered a full professorship in a small college, 
and several of them, the presidency of such an 
institution. 

Further, the student of the small college, it is 
urged, has greater opportunity to develop respon- 
sibility ; the number of students 

Development beinff small, each one stands out 

OF RESPON' , /. . , 

8IBILITY more definitely and receives greater 

recognition, while, at the same time, 
he actually counts for more in the various activi- 
ties of the college life. It should be remembered, 
however, that the incentives to excel and the num- 
ber rof activities which present themselves to the 
student-ambition, increase even more rapidly 
than the proportionate increase in numbers ; and 
that these opportunities are higher in character 
and more varied in proportion to the horizon of 
those who find themselves in this or that environ- 
ment. 

But I have allowed myself to wander some- 
what. The point I wish to present is this : The 
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belief in the superior advantages of the small 
college has taken so strong a hold upon the 
minds of men in general that, although it rests 
upon grounds which are in large measure fancied 
or sentimental, it will serve as a strong factor in 
assisting to maintain and to advance the interests 
of the smaller as against those of the larger 
institutions. 

A second factor which has helped the smaller 
institutions in the past, and one which will con- 
tinue to render strong assistance, is 

Hostility to ^^idX feeling, sometimes of awe and 
Powerful 

Institutions almost fear, at other times of jeal- 
ousy and hostility, which is invari- 
ably aroused in the minds of many, toward an 
institution that has grown large and powerful. 
The small college is loved and cherished, in most 
cases, just because it is small and weak ; while 
the larger institution is hated and opposed, 
because it is powerful. This has been the his- 
tory of every institution that has become great. 
It is the history of nearly every one of the state 
universities in the western states. It is the same 
feeling with which the smaller towns or cities in 
a state regard the one great city of a particular 
region. 

Legitimate use may be made of this char- 
acteristic of human nature. Please observe that 
I do not call it a weakness. It is a mark of 
strength when a man, or a community, or a 
nation turns in sympathy and compassion to- 
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ward that which is small and weak ; and when 
this very weakness is in itself so strong as to 
serve as a ground of appeal for help. The small 
college will always have friends because of its 
weakness. And the corollary of this is equally 
true: the larger institution will have enemies 
because of its strength. Moreover, this is as it 
should be ; that which is strong will be more 
likely to become stronger as the result of opposi- 
tion than as the result of sympathy and help. 
The latter, too, is often weakening, instead of 
strengthening. This feeling, therefore, of hostil- 
ity toward the larger institutions — a feeling 
entirely natural and altogether general — is in 
itself a guaranty of a continued interest in the 
small as opposed to the large institutions. 

Closely associated with this is a third factor, 
which, through all time, will stand arrayed on 
the side of the small college — a 
LOYAL Support strong and noble phalanx of sup- 
OF Faculty ^ , , r , , 

AND Alumni porters. I mean the faculty and 

the alumni of the institution. 
No greater acts of heroism or self-sacrifice 
have been performed on battlefield, or in the 
face of danger, than those which are written 
down in the book of the recording angel to the 
credit of the teachers whose very blood has gone 
into the foundations of some of our weak and 
struggling colleges. Blood thus freely and 
nobly given can never have been given in vain. 
It will cry out to heaven in» behalf of the cause 
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for which it was spent, and this cry will be heard 
and answered, and new friends will be raised up. 
The love of an alumnus for his alma mater is 
something sacred and very tender. Does the 
true son think less of his natural mother because 
she is, perhaps, poor and weak, or even sick and 
deformed? The true college man is and will be 
all the more devoted to his spiritual mother, if, 
perchance, in the varying tides of human vicissi- 
tude, she has become low ; or, if in spite of long 
and weary years of struggle, she has failed to 
grow into full and perfect vigor. There are 
scores of colleges which live today, and in God's 
providence will continue to live, because of the 
devotion, even at terrible cost, of a few teachers, 
or a few alumni. Such devotion money cannot 
purchase. It is worth more than money. It is 
a gift more precious than anything material. It 
is, moreover, the very essence of the life of the 
institution for which it is cherished. And, as the 
essence of that life, it is the guaranty of the life 
of the institution. 

Another factor in the preservation and up- 
building of the small college — a factor the potency 
of which will increase with passing 

Sympathy OF decades — is the desire of men who 
Men of Wealth , , ^ , . 

/N Vicinity have been successful m accumulat- 
ing wealth to do something with 
that wealth which will be constructive, creative. 
The faculty of amassing wealth is a constructive 
faculty, a creative faculty, and the man who has 
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this faculty, if he is of a benevolent disposition, 
is likely to turn it to a work which is likewise of 
the constructive or creative type ; for example, to 
the development of college work. 

It might almost be said to be a law of philan- 
thropy that it is exercised within a territory co- 
extensive with the horizon of the philanthropist. 
The great majority of men who have achieved a 
moderate success in life are known only within a 
certain district. Occasionally a man is strong 
enough and large enough to have his name and 
fame extend beyond the locality in which his 
work is done ; such men are an exception. And 
just so, men whose hearts and minds are large 
enough to take in the whole world, whose bene- 
factions are bestowed over a wide area, are ex- 
ceptions. Most men of liberal mind limit their 
benevolences to those causes with which they 
themselves may keep in close touch. In every 
section of the country, and in almost every county 
of every state, there are men who are disposed to 
use their means for the improvement of the par- 
ticular locality in which their wealth has been 
accumulated. It is impossible to interest such 
men in any kind of benevolent work at a dis- 
tance. If rightly approached, they will undertake 
work at home. Although interested in educa- 
tional work, they are nevertheless not interested 
in the work of the large institution, even when 
it is close by. They cannot be persuaded that 
the larger institution, with the several millions of 
dollars which it has already secured, can need 
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additional endowment ; and, in any case, they 
cannot be persuaded that the smaller gifts which 
they might make would be appreciated in the 
midst of so much wealth. Here then is a condi- 
tion of things which will bring about benevolence 
toward the smaller institution within reach. The 
number of such men today is very large, and that 
number is constantly increasing with the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country. The small college 
furnishes an opportunity for these men, within 
their own circle, to do a work for the cause of 
higher education — a cause which has a peculiar 
fascination for many minds, because it is a con- 
structive and creative work. In this condition of 
things there is a guaranty that provision will be 
made in the future, here and there throughout the 
entire country, for the development of the smaller 
institutions. 

Still another guaranty for the future of the 

institution under consideration is the fact that, 

whatever may be said of the relative 

ADAPTATION TO advantages of the small and the 

Need OF Certain . ... 

Individuals large mstitution for the average 

young man or woman, it cannot be 
denied that the small college is particularly 
adapted to the needs of many an individual. 
And yet I do not mean to say that these indi- 
viduals are below the average ; for many of them 
certainly are far above the average. I have in 
mind young men and women of certain peculiar 
temperaments, as well as those in whose case 
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the transition from a certain mode of life to the 
more free and liberal atmosphere of the larger 
institution, the university, would prove to be too 
sudden. Just so long as there are localities in 
which, for one reason or another, the privilege 
of thinking for oneself upon every subject is 
denied, or in which the habit has not yet been 
cultivated, there will be needed for those who are 
destined, in the providence of God, to reach out 
and attain higher possibilities, places of transition 
between that which is more restricted and that 
which is more free. To step suddenly from one 
atmosphere to another will seriously interfere 
with proper growth. The smaller college fur- 
nishes such a place of transition, and prepares 
minds that have been under restriction for the 

hroader and higher privileges of the university. 

This narrowness to which I have alluded may be 
the outcome of an imperfect religious system, or 
of a lack of proper facilities in the lower spheres 
of educational activity ; or, as in certain districts 
of our country, the result of geographical separa- 
tion from the great centers of influence, or isola- 
tion from the great routes of travel ; but, in any 
case, the small college is specially adapted to the 
needs of such persons. The demand for this 
peculiar work, being so strong and so universal, 
constitutes in itself a guaranty for the future 
existence of the college. 

Perhaps it is at this point that I may men- 
tion the economic side of student life, which con- 
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trols,.far more generally than perhaps we might 
suppose, the possibilities of higher education. 

The average young man or woman 
QONomo ^jj^ desires a college education finds 

more or less difficulty in securing 
the means with which to make such education 
possible. It is a question of so many hundred 
dollars a year. It is evident that in large institu- 
tions the expense is more considerable than in the 
smaller institutions. It is true that all of the 
larger universities furnish aid to many students, 
and that in general any deserving student is able to 
secure help sufficient to assist him in completing 
his work ; but many men are unwilling to accept 
such assistance. Many have neither the courage 
nor the cleverness to secure it ; and if all who 
desire an education were to make application to 
the larger institutions, the funds used for that 
purpose would prove sadly inadequate. It is 
only because the smaller institutions, scattered 
throughout the country, are able to do the work 
for the young man or woman of moderate means, 
that the larger institutions can, in any satisfac- 
tory way, meet the demand which is made upon 
them. Only a few comparatively can gather 
together so large a sum as five or six hundred 
dollars a year for a course of college study, and 
yet such a sum, in most of our larger institutions, 
is quite small, in view of the many and varied 
demands made upon the student. There must 
be institutions in which the man who can com- 
mand only two or three hundred dollars a year 
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may find help and guidance in his pursuit of 
higher education. The larger institutions, located 
in many cases where rents and food are more 
expensive, and where the demands of society 
compel a style of living which would not be 
considered necessary elsewhere, are prohibitive 
to the sons and daughters of families whose 
annual income is fifteen hundred dollars or less ; 
and if an estimate were made, the great majority 
of families would find their classification in this 
category. As long as there are families with 
small incomes, and as long as in these families 
there are sons and daughters who desire a higher 
education, there must be colleges in which this 
education may be obtained at a minimum of 
expense. The future of the small college is, 
therefore, absolutely assured. 

In this same connection there is to be con- 
sidered what may be called the geographical law 
of higher education. In accordance 

QeoQRAPHiGAL yj\^\^ ^his law, about ninety per cent. 

Law of 

Limitation ^^ those who attend college select for 

that purpose an institution within one 
hundred miles of home ; or, to put the matter in 
another form, the constituency of even the largest 
institutions comes in great measure from within 
one hundred miles of the institution itself. This 
fact is at once an explanation of the large num- 
ber of colleges scattered throughout our land, and 
the ground for belief that this large number will, 
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in one form or another, remain for the most part 
undiminished. 

It is to be noted still further that educational 
tradition is peculiarly conservative. The tradi- 
tion in the United States, established 

EDUCATIONAL ^ ^^^ onc-half centuries ago, and 
Tradition ° / 

continuing almost without change 

until within the last quarter of this century, has 
been in favor of the small college. It is only 
within twenty or twenty-five years that the larger 
institution, or the university, has been known on 
American soil. The tradition is deeply rooted. 
This fact points unmistakably to the policy of the 
future ; and while the university idea, which has so 
recently sprung up among us, has before it large 
and unlimited possibilities, the policy of estab- 
lishing small colleges here and there is one so 
strongly fixed that no great modification of it may 
be anticipated. The additional fact that, side by 
side with the more recent development along 
university lines, the coUeges have grown^ finan- 
cially as well as numerically, is evidence in favor 
of the proposition just mentioned. There is no 
reason to suppose that the larger institution, 
however influential it may become, will supplant 
the smaller. The two may go forward side by 
side, each exerting upon the other a helpful 
influence. It is not conceivable that the policy 
of two centuries and a half, a policy which has 
been found so acceptable on every side, should 
suSer serious modification. In any case, such 
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modifications will be g^dual, and will permit an 
easy adjustment under the new conditions which 
may arise. 

One of the most important factors to be 
considered in any study of the small college is 
the religious purpose and control 
Reuqioub ^j^.Jj which a irreat majority of these 

Affiliatioh ,, ^, J r«, 

ahdSuppout colleges stand connected. ihe 

smaller colleges, for the most part, 
have been founded with a distinct and definite 
religious aim. This aim has been, in some cases, 
to protect certain peculiar tenets of religious 
faith; in others, to provide a religious atmos- 
phere which should be in harmony with the feel- 
ings and opinions of its patrons ; in still others, 
to secure a definite and tangible guaranty of spe- 
cific Christian influence. In all these cases there 
was a distinctly religious motive. The fact that 
so many of these colleges are supported by par- 
ticular denominations of Christians, and that 
almost every denomination feels the necessity of 
supporting colleges in the territory in which that 
denomination is represented, shows the strong 
and all-pervading influence of the religious spirit. 
If denominationalism in Christianity were to dis- 
appear, one of the strongest foundations of our 
small colleges would likewise be removed ; but 
just as, in these United States, the denominational 
spirit has developed and flourished, and has be- 
come a marked characteristic of American life 
in contrast with European life, so the small col- 
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icgCf inseparably connected with the denomina- 
tional spirit, has grown and developed in striking 
contrast with the educational policy of Europe. 
If men of deep religious convictions continue to 
cherish such convictions, and to propagate them, 
they will find it necessary to educate those who 
shall hand down these same traditions. To do 
this with economy and certainty, there must be 
institutions for higher study which shall be per- 
vaded by the spirit of the denomination desirous 
of maintaining and developing this growth. This 
factor is as strong as any that has been men- 
tioned, perhaps strongest of all, and yet this 
and all that have preceded it find their basis in 
another factor — the last which I shall present. 

The small colleges, scattered everywhere, are 
but the natural and inevitable expression of the 

American spirit in the realm of 
An ExpRE88tOM higher education. The universities 
AnERiCAH Spirit ^^ Cambridge and Oxford, as now 

constituted, are an expression of 
English aristocracy. The universities of Berlin 
and Leipsic, and the gymnasia of Germany, repre- 
sent most fittingly the German imperial spirit. 
The small colleges in Ohio and Missouri, in Iowa 
and South Carolina, and in every state of our 
magnificent union, are the expression of the demo- 
cratic spirit, which is the true American spirit. 
The small college exists today as a legitimate 
result of the working of that spirit. It is as 
truly American as is any other institution of our 
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country. The American spirit which has created 
these colleges is, after all, the highest and the 
most certain guaranty of their continuance, and 
in this fundamental fact and factor the others to 
which I have referred find their basis. 

II. 

FACTORS WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO STAND IN 
THE WAY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SMALL COLLEGE. 

Among the factors which will be found to 

stand in the way of the development of the small 

college, first let us note the devel- 

h!gh^8cn!!l opn^ent of the high schools. The 

modern high school, sometimes 

called the "people's college," is a development 

^,^— ^ twenty-five years. Much of the work for- 

f merly done by the colleges is now being done 

by the high schools. The course of study in 

many of the high schools is more extensive and 

more thorough than was the course of study in 

many of the better colleges thirty or forty years 

ago. This course of study is likewise stronger and 

more effective in the results produced than is the 

course of study provided in many of the smaller 

colleges of today. There is no evidence that 

the public attitude toward the high school will 

■ change. If there were no other reason for the 

support of the high school by the public, reason 

enough would be found in the fact that without 

such work it would be impossible to provide 

teachers for tne lower schools. While much of 
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the constituency of the high school is a new con- 
stituency, a considerable portion of it has been 
drawn away from the preparatory schools and the 
colleges. So great a degree of perfection has been 
reached in the work of the high school in many 
quarters, that even those parents who have the 
means prefer the public high school to the private 
academy or college ; and by many, a great incen- 
tive to patronize the high school is found in the 
absence of a tuition fee. The requirements for 
admission to the high school and the length of 
the curriculum have been steadily increasing, and 
it seems quite certain that the end has not yet 
been reached, since satisfactory arrangements 
have been made in many schools for the work of 
the freshman year. This is a serious menace to 
the small college. The fact that the equipment 
of the high school for scientific work is often 
better than the equipment of the college which 
confers the bachelor's degree, brings reproach 
upon the college work when compared with that 
of the high school. The preparatory schools of 
colleges in the West and South are no longer 
crowded, because students are able to secure the 
desired instruction in the high school. The influ- 
ence of this is felt very keenly, and officers of 
the small colleges are regarding with consider- 
able apprehension the rapid growth of this, to say 
the least, distracting element. 

In earlier years, when the entrance require- 
ments were lower, it was possible for the student 
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to give four years of time to work, the aim of 

which was general culture. In these latter days, 

when the requirements for admission 

Tendency ^^^ ^^ j^j j^ ^.j^^^^ ^j^^ j^^^ themselves 

TOWARD 

Speciausm constitute an equivalent of the col- 
lege course of twenty or thirty years 
ago, and when young men and women are 
unable to enter college at an earlier age than 
nineteen or twenty, it is impossible and undesir- 
able to hold the student to four years of general 
work. Already the tendency to specialize is 
seen at the beginning of the third year of col- 
lege work. This is a natural result of the privi- 
lege of election, and also a necessary result 
flowing from the large number of subjects offered 
in the curriculum. The small college does not 
furnish the opportunity to follow out this tend- 
ency, and in the case of many students a longer 
period than is really necessary is spent on sub- 
jects which sustain no particular relation to the 
future work of the student. It is easy to see the 
great disadvantage under which the student 
works when brought into touch with his profes- 
jii^nal studies. In many professions it is essen- 
tial that the technical work of the profession be 
taken up before the age of physical and mental 
flexibility has passed, and especially in lines of 
scientific work the small college is unable to meet 
the demand made upon it. 

The whole tendency toward specialism, there- 
fore, even when held within reasonable and legiti- 
mate bounds, is a movement with which the small 
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college finds difficulty in keeping pace, the more 
so because it is evidently not justified in provid- 
ing instruction in this or that special line of work, 
when the number of its students interested in 
such subjects is so small. Instruction higher 
than that of an exceedingly elementary character 
may not be provided in a great majority of sub- 
jects to advantage, if the college has a smaller 
attendance than 150 students; and yet of the 
480 colleges and universities in the United States, 
about 160, or one-third, belong to this class — 
that is, 160 colleges have less than 150 students. 

As has been said, by far the larger number of 

our smaller colleges have had their origin in the 

religious spirit. In many of these 

DeouNE OF even today the spirit is not simply 

Segtarian 

Spirit religious, nor indeed simply Christian 

— it is the sectarian spirit. Even 
from New England one not infrequently hears 
the cry from denominational bosses that the de- 
nominational college must be supported, its halls 
must be filled by students from the families of 
those belonging to the denomination, and the 
denominational ideas must be propagated, or dis- 
honor is shown the founders of the institution and 
the denomination of which it is a representative. 
But, on the whole, the sectarian idea in religion 
is disappearing; except in certain sections, a 
broader spirit prevails, and sectarianism in educa- 
tion is destined to die within the next half cen- 
tury or so. In this struggle against sectarianism 
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the colleges everywhere take the lead, and one 
need only study the history of educational insti- 
tutions during the last quarter of a century to see 
how one institution after another has quietly 
passed out from under ecclesiastical control ; and 
how one institution after another has gradually, 
but surely, thrown off the shackles of the secta- 
rian spirit. If now these colleges have in them- 
selves strength to endure the struggle, they will 
be stronger and better institutions when the strug- 
gle has passed. But many of them are so closely 
identified with the sect whose teachings they 
were established to promulgate, that with the 
gradual disappearance of the sectarian spirit there 
remains no longer good ground for their exist- 
ence, and we see them steadily losing the place 
which they once occupied and taking a lower 
position ; in some cases, indeed, entirely disap- 
pearing. This is especially true when, on account 
of the rivalry between different sects, more insti- 
tutions have been crowded into a particular terri- 
tory than the territory could possibly support. 
Death in these cases is of course a blessing — not 
only to the institutions that have died, but to the 
world about them. 

With the gradual weakening of this narrow 
religious spirit— of ten confounded with the denom- 
inational spirit, but indeed something entirely 
separate therefrom — a great source of power and 
strength which has hitherto lent support to the 
building up of the small college will be removed. 



I 
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Here is a serious menace to the future of many 
institutions of this class. 

The professional schools with low require- 
ments for admission attract many students 

who might otherwise take a college 
MuLTiPUOATiOH coursc. This multiplication of medi- 
810NAL Schools ^^^ schools and law schools of a low 

grade is one of the greatest evils in 
connection with educational work. It is an evil 
which seems to be increasing, and one which, in 
many sections of the country, is encouraged for 
political reasons by our legislators. 

Of an entirely different character is the pblicy, 
adopted in many institutions, of allowing the col- 
lege senior to substitute for regular college work 
the first year of the professional school. This 
concession, brought about because of the feeling 
that men must enter the professional schools at 
an earlier age than has been the custom, is a 
distinct blow at the small college, where no such 
connection with the professional school exists, 
and where, consequently, such concession cannot 
be granted. The relationship of college train- 
ing to the training of the professional school is as 
yet indefinitely formulated, but the facts already 
in evidence show that the whole tendency of 
the development of professional work is anta- 
gonistic to the work of the small college. Men" 
have come to see that in all of the courses 
directly preparatory to a professional training, 
and indeed in many of the technical courses in- 
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eluded in that training, there is a culture as large 
and strong and uplifting as in any subject to 
which the student might devote himself; and, 
besides, it is evident that in work bearing directly 
upon one's life-work the student has a stronger 
motive and a deeper interest than he would have 
in some subject the significance of which he 
himself did not appreciate. The problem of cor- 
relating college and professional trainingjis^one 
toward the solution of which many minds are 
turning, and from the study of which much good 
may be expected in the years that are to come. 
But in every case it will be found that serious 
encroachment is being made by the professional 
schools on the. territory of the college. 

Closely associated with this development of 
the professional school is the development of 

the university idea. As has already 
Development been said, this idea was scarcely in 
^UnIversity existence twenty -five years ago. But 
Idea ^^ow that the spirit has taken root, 

great things are to be expected, and 
during the next quarter of a century important 
strides forward will be made in many centers of 
intellectual influence. To a considerable extent 
the constituency of the university will be a new 
constituency. In large measure, however, this 
constituency is drawn directly from the field of 
the small college. The phenomenal increase in 
numbers of the larger institutions of learning 
within the past ten years is an indication of what 
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is to be expected in the future. The same spirit 
which today draws men to the city, where 
special advantages are thought to exist, and 
where special privileges may be secured, will 
draw men to the larger institutions, with their 
larger libraries, their better equipped laboratories, 
and their more direct contact with life and mod- 
ern civilization. With this tendency the small 
college must battle. But, however strong the 
effort made, in the end the larger institutions will 
prevail, and the smaller institutions will suffer. 

One of the more important, perhaps the most 
important, of the difficulties with which the small 

college must contend is the diffi- 
Th£ Personnel culty of securing the strongest men 
^P ^'^^ to do work upon the salary that 

may be offered ; and, further, its in- 
ability to hold such men if once they have been 
secured. This leads to the adoption of one of 
two policies. In some cases the college is wise 
enough to be satisfied with having young instruct- 
ors who are strong and vigorous, even with 
the consciousness that vacancies will constantly 
occur, and thus innumerable changes be made. 
The disadvantage of this policy is, of course, the 
lack of continuity in the spirit of the institution ; 
but in any case it is an infinitely better policy 
than the other one, in accordance with which men 
of second- or third- or even fourth-rate ability are 
employed, with the feeling that no other institu- 
tion will cause trouble by calling away the mem- 
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bers of the staff. On the other hand, the larger 
institution is able, not only to select the strong- 
est men and to pay them a salary which will 
make them satisfied to remain indefinitely, but 
also to employ younger men, even at a lower 
salary than is paid by the small colleges, because 
the younger men see that there is always oppor- 
tunity ahead. The women's college, even when 
a large one, labors under this same difficulty, 
because the strongest men will not consent to 
devote their lives to work in a women's college. 
This is a serious factor in the situation, and one 
the difficulties of which increase every year. 

The habit of moving from one institution to 

another is beginning to gain ground. This is in 

some sense in imitation of the Ger- 
The 
Migration °^^^ custom, and when thoroughly 

losA considered it is a custom the advan- 

tages of which cannot be denied. 
Hundreds and hundreds of students, I might per- 
haps say thousands, find it to their advantage, 
for one reason or another, to spend a portion of 
their college life in one institution and another 
portion in another. An examination of several 
hundreds of these cases shows that in nine out of 
ten cases it is a migration from the small college 
to the larger one. Impelled by a desire to go 
out into the larger world, led by the reputation 
of some great teacher or investigator, driven 
perhaps by the necessity of earning his liveli- 
hood, or forced by reason of the removal of the 
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family home, the student finds his way to the 
university and finishes the work begun in the 
small college. Migration from the large to the 
small- college is comparatively rare. This is an 
index of the situation, and points conclusively 
to a tendency from the development of which 
greater embarrassment will fall to the lot of the 
small college in the future than ever yet in the 
past. 

The source of greatest trouble to many of 
our small colleges in the South, and especially 

in the western states, is the state 

The 

university. Slowly the influence of 

University ^^^ state university has gained 
ground, until in some states it has 
become almost impossible for the colleges to 
continue their work with satisfaction. So strong 
has the antagonism come to be that in more than 
one state the smaller colleges have joined them- 
selves together in an alliance, the object of which 
is to meet the rapid encroachments of the state 
institution. In the whole Mississippi valley there 
are not more than two or three non-state institu- 
tions which today do not stand in actual fear of 
the state institutions. The explanation of this is 
clear. With a political influence which naturally 
lends itself to the state institution ; with the large 
number of alumni occupying the chief positions 
as principals and teachers in high schools ; with 
no tuition fee, because provision has been made 
by the state, and instruction is offered free ; with 
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excellent facilities for work in nearly every line ; 
with fully equipped laboratories, and with libraries 
far more complete than any ordinary college can 
ever hope to possess, the state university presents 
an inducement to the prospective student which 
the smaller college cannot under any circum- 
stances duplicate. 

A great outcry has always been made against 
the state university that its tendencies were anti- 
Christian, and that its students were under influ- 
ences many of which were evil and powerful ; but 
a careful study of these institutions shows that 
the facts do not support these charges. In many, 
if not in all, of the state universities there is 
cultivated a deep religious spirit, and the Chris- 
tian activity and interest in Bible study are 
greater by far in proportion than in some of the 
smaller colleges which are under denominational 
control. This fact is coming to be more and 
more largely appreciated, and with the apprecia- 
tion of it there will come a still larger shrinkage 
of the constituency of the small college. There 
have come to me within one week letters from 
the presidents of three colleges in a single state 
asking for aid in securing the principalship of a 
high school in the city of Chicago or in its 
vicinity. The request was made upon the ground 
that it was no longer possible to continue the 
struggle of building up a college when the 
adverse influences were so many and so strong. 
It is an important fact that in some states the 
influence of the state institutions has been so 
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great as actually to prevent the organization of 
any considerable number of small colleges. I 
do not at this point say whether this condition 
of things is upon the whole favorable or unfavor- 
able to the general cause of education. I merely 
cite it as an example of what the small colleges 
may expect in the future when the state institu- 
tions in their vicinity shall have become stronger 
and more powerful. 

But, after all, the greatest difficulty of the 
small college is its lack of means with which to 

do the work demanded in these days 
F^NA ^^A ^^ modern methods, the methods of 

Resources ^he library and the laboratory. The 

number of institutions called col- 
leges with an endowment of less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars is appallingly large, and 
yet today the income of an endowment of one 
hundred thousand dollars may be reckoned at only 
four or five per cent. How much opportunity does 
this afford for furnishing instruction of a higher 
grade? It should be remembered that, as has 
been already shown, only sixty-six per cent, of 
all the colleges and universities have more than 
one hundred and fifty students. This total 
income is scarcely sufficient to pay the salary of 
three or four men ; and yet out of it must be 
paid expenditures for administration, for fuel and 
light, for circulars and catalogues, for expenses 
of every kind. How is it possible to do ade- 
quate work ? A well-equipped academy for two 
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hundred and fifty students cannot be conducted in 
these days for less than forty thousand dollars a 
year. The cost per capita of instruction furnished 
the high-school students in some of our cities, 
even where the classes are crowded, exceeds the 
average cost per capita of the instruction fur- 
nished in many of our colleges. The demands 
of modern methods have quadrupled the diffi- 
culty in this respect. So long as the curriculum 
could be restricted in large measure to the study 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, no great cost 
was incurred for equipment ; but with the intro- 
duction of work in history, political economy, 
and political science the requirements for books 
and periodicals is very great. With the intro- 
duction of laboratory work in the various sci- 
ences the expenditures required for laboratories 
and for equipment are very great. Without 
money these demands cannot be met, and yet 
without meeting the demands of the present age 
our colleges all over the land are graduating 
students who are impressed with the belief that 
they have been educated in accordance with 
modern ideas. An institution consists of the 
men who make up the faculty, of the buildings, 
and of the equipment. These, however, can be 
obtained and maintained only with resources of a 
liberal character. 

These, then, are some of the difficulties which 
confront those who are responsible for the main- 
tenance and development of the small college. 
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III. 

CHANGES AFFECTING THE SMALL COLLEGE WHICH 
MAY BE EXPECTED AND WHICH ARE TO BE 
DESIRED. 

We come now to the consideration of the 
changes affecting the small colleges which may 

be expected and are to be desired. 
8TRENQTHEHIHQ Yixsi among these will be the 
SuRViviNQ strengthening of some. The laws 

C0LLEQE8 of institutional life are very similar 

to those of individual life, and in the 
development of institutions we may confidently 
believe in "the survival of the fittest." The 
severe tests, to which the life of many institu- 
tions is subjected, serve to purify and to harden 
these lives. The institution which has survived 
the trials and tribulations of early years, and 
which, by this survival, has justified its existence, 
not only to its constituency, but to the world at 
large, deserves to live ; and its subsequent life 
will be all the stronger and heartier because of 
the difficulties through which it has passed. The 
purpose of suffering is, therefore, much the same 
in the case of an institution as in the case of an 
individual. There will, of course, be fluctuation, 
and the institution destined to live and to exert 
a strong influence will at times be less strong 
than at other times, its clientage less numerous and 
earnest, its standard less ideal, and its life less 
vigorous ; but, here and there, as determined by 
the needs of spiritual life, and by the conven- 
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iences of practical life, an institution will 
gradually grow into strength which, in the face 
of even the greatest difficulties and disasters, 
will prove invincible. 

The small college, as has already been said, 
is an expression of the American spirit, and, 
unless this spirit is fundamentally changed, there 
is no reason to suppose that the time will ever 
come when, under proper conditions, there will 
not be a function and a mission for the smaller 
institution. Whatever may be the development 
of the university spirit, however strong the 
work of professional education shall come to be, 
the need of the other kind of institution will con- 
tinue to exist and to grow ; and if only the means 
may be secured for providing the proper facili- 
ties, the worth and standing of such colleges will 
be increased and the advantages of such work 
will be unchallenged. 

In this struggle for existence, however, some 
of the colleges that have already been organized, 
and others, the organization of which 
Reduction \^ j^ the future, will be compelled 

Colleges to ^° ^^^'^^ their activity to the sphere 
Academies of work known commonly as the 
academic, or preparatory, field. It 
is probable that a careful examination of the 
colleges now chartered in the United States 
would show that at least twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, are doing work of a character only little 
removed from that of an academy. This means 
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simply that the term ** college" has been mis- 
appropriated by these institutions. Surely an 
institution with a library of less than a thousand 
volumes, with scientific apparatus and equip- 
ment which has cost less than one thousand dol- 
lars, with a single building which has cost less 
than forty thousand dollars, and with an income 
of less than six to eight thousand, is not in a 
position to do college work ; and yet it is probably 
true that more than one hundred so-called "col- 
leges " belong to this category. Forty years ago 
such a college, if its small faculty had contained 
a few strong men, might have justified itself ; but 
today the situation is changed, and institutions of 
this kind are recognized at a distance, if not at 
Jiome, at their true worth. These, and, in addi- 
tion, some that in times past have been more 
prosperous, will, in the course of educational 
development, come to occupy a more honest 
position before the world, and nothing could 
occur which would be more advantageous to 
the cause of education. Strong academies are 
needed side by side with the high schools of the 
state, just as strong colleges and universities, 
founded by private means, are needed to work 
side by side with the universities of the state. 

While, therefore, twenty-five per cent, of the 
small colleges now conducted will survive, and 
be all the stronger for the struggle through which 
they have passed, another twenty-five per cent, 
will yield to the inevitable, and, one by one, take 
a place in the system of educational work which. 
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while in one sense lower, is in a true sense higher. 
It is surely a higher thing to do honest and 
thorough work in a lower field than to fall short 
of such work in a higher field. 

Another group of these smaller institutions 
will come to be known *as junior colleges. I use 
the words "junior colleges," for lack 
The MoDfp/OA- q£ ^ better term, to cover the work 
TiON OF Some r ^^ r ^ j i 

TO Junior ^^ ^"^ freshman and sophomore 

Colleges years. With these may usually be 

closely associated the work of the 
preparatory department, or academy. This period 
of six years is, I am inclined to think, a period 
which stands by itself as between the period of 
^elementary education and that of the university. 
The work of the freshman and sophomore years 
is only a continuation of the academy or high- 
school work. It is a continuation, not only of 
the subject-matter studied, but of the methods 
employed. It is not until the end of the sopho- 
more year that university methods of instruction 
may be employed to advantage. It is not until 
the end of the sophomore year that the average 
student has reached an age which enables him to 
do work with satisfaction, except in accordance 
with academy methods. At present this con- 
secutive period of preparation, covering six years,, 
is broken at the end of the fourth year, and the 
student finds himself adrift. He has not reached 
the point when work in any of his preparatory 
subjects is finished. He is compelled to continue 
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the same work under new and strange conditions, 
with new and strange instructors. Not infre- 
quently the instructors under whom he is placed 
in the freshman year of college are inferior to 
those with whom he has been associated in the 
academy. A great waste of energy, time, and 
interest follows this unnatural break in the prose- 
cution of the student's work. Nature has marked 
out the great divisions of educational work, and 
the laws of nature may not be violated without 
injury. My firm conviction is that in time this dif- 
ficulty will be appreciated, and that a large num- 
ber, perhaps even a majority, of the colleges now 
attempting to do the four years of preparatory 
course and the four years of college work will be 
satisfied to limit their work to the six years which 
would include the preparatory training and the 
first two years of college life. The motives to 
this change will be found in its economy, and in 
the possibility of doing thorough and satisfactory 
work, where today such work is impossible. 

There are at least two hundred colleges in the 
United States in which this change would be 
desirable. These institutions have a preparatory 
school, as well as a college course. The number 
of students in the preparatory school is perhaps 
a hundred and fifty. In the freshman and sopho- 
more classes they have thirty to forty students, 
and in the junior and senior classes twenty to 
thirty. The annual income of these institutions 
is restricted for the most part to the fees of the 
students, and will average from all sources, let us 
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say, eight to ten thousand dollars. In order to 
keep up the name of the college, the income is 
made to cover the expenses of eight years — 
that is, the preparatory and the collegiate depart- 
ments. In order to do the work of the junior 
and senior years of the college, even superj5cially, 
where the classes are so small, as much of the 
total income is spent upon the instruction during 
these two years as upon that of the five or six 
years below. It is evident that, even with this 
disproportionate expenditure, the work of the 
junior and senior college years can be done only 
in a superficial way, because the library and 
laboratory facilities are meager, the range of 
instruction is very narrow, and a single instructor 
is often required to teach in three or four 
subjects. 

But this is not the most significant fact. 
When the money paid by the students of the 
first six years has been used for instruction of a 
few men who are working in the last two years, 
in order that the college may continue to be 
known as a college, there does not remain suffici- 
ent income to do justice to the work of the lower 
years. This is an attempt to do the higher work 
at the cost of the lower. Nor are examples of 
this kind limited to states in the West and South. 
More than one instance will be found in the state 
of New York, while in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, such institutions 
abound. 

The reduction of institutions of this class to 
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the rank of colleges which shall do, in addition 
to the preparatory work, only the work of the 
freshman and sophomore years, will accomplish 
several results. 

1. The money now wasted in doing the 
higher work superficially could be used to do 
the lower work more thoroughly. 

2. The pretense of giving a college education 
would be given up, and the college could become 
an honest institution. 

3. The student who was not really fitted by 
nature to take the higher work could stop natu- 
rally and honorably at the end of the sophomore 
year. 

4. Many students who might not have the 
courage to enter upon a course of four years' 
study would be willing to do the two years of 
work before entering business or the professional 
school. 

5. Students capable of doing the higher work 
would be forced to go away from the small col- 
lege to the university. This change would in 
every case be most advantageous. 

6. Students living near the college whose 
ambition it was to go away to college could 
remain at home until greater maturity had been 
reached — a point of the highest moment in these 
days of strong temptation. 

The substitution of the six-year institution, 
including the academic or high-school course, 
for the present four-year institution, without pre- 
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paratory work, would, at one stroke, touch the 
greatest evils of our present situation. 

Directly along this line will be another 
change, namely, the development of high schools 
Development of ^^^° junior colleges. Evidence that 
High Schools this change is already taking place 
t/iTO Junior may be found on every hand. The 

(^fiLL POPS 

establishment of hundreds of high 
schools through all the states is in itself a new 
element in our educational machinery which has 
disarranged the former system, but has, at the 
same time, greatly advanced the interests of edu- 
cation itself. The quickening influence of these 
institutions is seen, not only in the increased 
number of those who continue their work in the 
college and the university, nor merely in the 
fact that a larger number of more intelligent men 
and women is thus contributed to the various 
communities, but especially in the fact that the 
teachers of the schools of a lower grade are 
vastly stronger and better prepared for their work. 
The suggestion is made from time to time 
that the people will not consent to continue the 
public support of these high schools. But, as a 
matter of fact, they do continue to support them ; 
and, more than this, these schools are constantly 
increasing their requirements for admission, as 
well as their facilities for instruction and the 
number of years of the curriculum. It has now 
come to be generally recognized that the ideal 
high school must have a curriculum of four years. 
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and in many sections of the country this has 
already been secured. In others, it is coming. 
The next step in the development of this work 
will be the addition of one or two years to the 
present courses ; or, in other words, the carrying 
of the high school up to the end of the sopho- 
more college year. Already this has practically 
been accomplished in certain schools of Michi- 
gan and in some of our cities. It can be done 
at a minimum of cost. Today only ten per cent, 
of those who finish the high school continue the 
work in college. If the high schools were to 
provide work for two additional years, at least 
forty per cent, of those finishing the first four 
years would continue to the end of the sopho- 
more year. 

With this modification of the high school on 
the one hand, and with the suggested modifica- 
tion of many of our colleges upon the other, 
there would come to be a system of colleges, 
state or non-state, which would meet the demands 
of the situation today as they are not met. Many 
of the normal schools of western states practically 
occupy this position. 

Again, the small college of America is every- 
where practically of the same type. So far as 
general plan is concerned, each col- 
Greater lege is a duplicate of its nearest 

opType'^ neighbors. A terrible monotony 

presents itself to the eye of one who 
makes any attempt to study the aims and motives 
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of these institutions. All alike try to cover too 
much ground, and, worse than this, all alike prac- 
tically cover the same ground. A change in this 
respect is desirable, and inevitable. This change 
will come partly in the way of establishment of 
colleges for particular purposes ; a college, for 
example, established principally for the study of 
science; another college established principally 
for the study of literature ; another for the study 
principally of historical subjects. The principle 
of individualism, which has already been applied 
in education to the work of the student and to 
the work of the instructor, must find application 
to the work of the institution. The idea has 
prevailed that every newly founded institution 
should duplicate the work of those which had 
preceded it, and in consequence the colleges of 
our country are, with a few notable exceptions, 
institutions of a single character. This means 
narrowness, but it means more. Inasmuch as 
each institution tries to cover the same ground, 
and all the ground, the result has been that no 
effort has been undertaken to establish a school 
which will allow thoroughness or depth. The 
college that has no endowment, or an endowment 
of a hundred thousand dollars, seeks to do the 
same thing which the institution with millions of 
dollars of endowment finds it difficult to accom- 
plish. The technical school with no endowment, 
or an endowment of a hundred thousand dollars, 
seeks to cover every field of technical work. The 
time will come when institutions will cultivate 
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individualism ; when one institution will give a 
large pleasure of its strength and energy to the 
development of a department of history and poli- 
tics, another to physics and chemistry, and an- 
other to the biological sciences, another per- 
haps putting all its efforts into the great field of 
electricity. This will be in striking contrast with 
the present policy, in accordance with which the 
most poorly equipped college announces courses 
in every department of human learning ; and stu- 
dents are compelled, in self-defense, to dabble in 
everything rather than to do work in a few 
things. 

Notable examples of what may be done in 
this way are to be found in the case of the splen- 
did work of the late Professor March, in philol- 
ogy and Anglo-Saxon, in Lafayette College, and 
the equally notable results secured at Haverford 
College, under Professor J. Rendel Harris, in the 
department of New Testament Greek. These 
institutions, lacking the means to develop equally 
all the departments, chose to select a single de- 
partment on which to spend the highest energy, 
and the character of the work done in this depart- 
ment gave tone and coloring to the entire work 
of the college. In these institutions, although 
colleges, work was done of which even a univer- 
sity might be proud. 

Yet a further change will be the development 
of a spirit of cooperation. It is only within a 
few years that there has been any cooperation 
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worth mentioning among colleges and universi- 
ties, and the cooperation which has so far been 
inaugurated is of an exceedingly 
Closer superficial character. Enough of 

WITH Each Other ^^ "^^ been worked out, however, 
to make those who have tasted it 
desire still more, and the few steps already taken 
are but precursors of many that are to follow. 

It is not enough that there should be associa- 
tions in which, once a year, the representatives 
of certain institutions may come together for the 
reading of papers and the passing of resolutions. 
With better classification of educational work, 
with the greater similarity of standards for admis- 
sion and for graduation, and with the variety of 
type secured, so that individual institutions will 
have individual responsibilities, there will be 
found a basis for co5peration such as has not 
hitherto existed. This association will be similar 
to that which men in all divisions of the business 
world have found necessary and helpful. Such 
relationship will serve as a protection for all who 
thus stand together, against misunderstanding 
and ignorance. It will secure results which no 
institution of its own strength could secure. It 
will lift educational work above the petty jeal- 
ousies and rivalries which today bring reproach 
and disgrace upon it. It will mitigate the evils 
of competition, and, indeed, will substitute for 
these eyils the blessings which follow honorable 
and legitimate rivalry. 

Such a relationship entered into by the col- 
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leges of a certain district will dignify the work 
of the small college and secure for it a proper 
place by the side of the institution under state 
control. This relationship will be, in effect, a 
federation of higher institutions, and through 
this federation it will be possible for each of the 
interested colleges to strengthen its faculties. 
There is no reason why a great specialist in a 
particular department might not be the servant 
of two or three institutions, to the advantage of 
the subject represented, the colleges thus associ- 
ated, and the cause of higher learning. Such an 
association, in brief, will open up new possibili- 
ties for the small college, and it will secure privi- 
leges which today are far beyond its reach. 

There will also exist in the days that are 
coming a more and more close association of the 
Closer smaller colleges with the larger in- 

AS800IATI0N stitutions or universities. The great 
WITH Larger advantages which will be found to 
INSTITUTIONS ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ College and to the 

university in such association will bring it about, 
for, after all, institutions, like individuals, move 
along the line of least resistance. 

I am unable to point out these advantages in 
detail, but among them will be included : 

I. The intermingling of the teachers and lec- 
turers, those of the college doing work in the 
university and those of the university doing work 
in the college — the interchange of blood, as it 
were. 
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2. The recognition of university appointment 
thus bestowed directly and indirectly upon the 
teacher oiE the college. 

3. The opportunities for special investigation 
at the university afforded the younger college 
instructors. 

4. The special assistance of many kinds which 
the university may render the college in the con- 
duct of its work. 

5. The prestige secured to the degrees of the 
college in view of reenactment by the university. 

6. The loan of books and apparatus to the 
college by the university. 

7. The establishment of scholarships and fel- 
lowships in the university open to students of the 
college. 

8. The assistance rendered in the selection of 
instructors. 

9. The financial confidence created, upon the 
basis of which larger endowments may be se- 
cured. 

10. And, in general, that help which a stronger 
agent may furnish one not so strong in the accom- 
plishment of the latter's work. 

All this points to the development of a system in 

our higher educational work. The change of 

certain colleges into junior colleges, 
Development OF j r ^, . ^ j . ^1 

oyojcu ifi ^^^ of others mto academies, the 

HiQHER association of the colleges of a 

Educational denomination or a geographical dis- 

^^^ trict with each other, and the close 
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association of such colleges with the universities 
— all this will contribute toward a system of 
higher education (something which does not now 
exist in America) , the lack of which is sadly felt 
in every sphere of educational activity. System 
means organization, and without organization, 
without the sharp distinctions and the recog- 
nized standards which come with organization, 
the work, however excellent, lacks that essential 
element which gives it the highest character and 
produces the best results. 

There are some advantages, perhaps, in lack of 
system ; if so, we have enjoyed these advantages 
long enough. The time is ripe for something 
more definite and regular and tangible, and the 
modifications which have been suggested in the 
policy of secondary and college education will 
contribute in this direction. 

I may sum up all that I have said in these 
sentences : 

1. The small college is certain of its exist- 

ence in the future educational his- 
CONOLUBION - , __ . , - 

tory of the United States. 

2. It must, however, pass through a serious 
struggle with many antagonistic elements, and 
must adjust itself to other similar and, some- 
times, stronger agencies. 

3. In the process of this struggle and adjust- 
ment some colleges will grow stronger; some 
will become academies ; some, junior colleges ; 
the high schools will be elevated to a still more 
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important position than that which they now oc- 
cupy ; while, all together, high schools, colleges, 
and universities, will develop greater similarity of 
standard and greater variety of type ; and, at the 
same time, they will come into closer and more 
helpful association one with another. The gen- 
eral result will be the growth of system in the 
higher educational work of the United States, 
where now no system exists. 

4. The future of the small college will be a 
great future; a future greater than its past, 
because that future will be better equipped, better 
organized, and better adjustecj. 
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